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CHAPTER IV, 

Constance Vatiotson stood in the 
middle of a little room which had once 
been her schoolroom. She had been at 
home, now, four days, and she had de- 
voted the morning of the present day to 
the completion of the arrangement of her 
possessions in what was to be for the future 
her own room. The room had been done 
up for her reception with a conspicuously 
cheerful-looking paint and paper. The 
girl’s eyes rested on the furniture which 
had come from her room at Girton, and 
which was of the severest artistic-collegiate 
type; they rested on the pictures on the 
walls, also her private property, and con- 
sisting for the most part of grim repro- 
ductions of old German pictures of the 
most awe-inspiring nature. Thence they 
wandered to the background afforded by 
the paint and paper, and an air of grave 
disapproval expressed itself in every loftily 
critical line of her face as she shook her 
head sadly. 

At that moment a clock struck the half- 
hour. It was half-past three, and Constance 
started. She went across to a second door 
in the room which led into a bedroom, 
and began to make rapid preparations for 
going out. ‘The clothes she took from her 
wardrobe were smart and pretty; and, 
though she dressed herself very quickly, 
she put on her things with a certain care 
and deftness which were doubtless, arguing 
from the expression of her face, mere con- 
cessions to the weakness of society. She 





had just fastened her hat at a particularly 
becoming angle when she heard the door of 
the outer room open ; and, catching up her 
gloves and muff, she went quickly out. 

“T hope I’m not late, mother !” she said. 
“T haven’t kept you, have I? Have you 
come to look at my room?” she added 
dubiously, ‘ How do you like it?” 

Her mother had paused just within the 
doorway, and was looking about her with 
an air of tolerant neutrality. She brought 
her survey to a close with the girlish figure 
opposite her, and the neutrality faded into 
something which was very like indulgence. 

‘*T’ve no doubt it’s beautiful, child,” she 
said tersely. ‘ Anyhow, you can have your 
own way up here, as I told you. It’s a 
nice bright paper !” 

Mrs. Vallotson was very handsomely 
dressed for walking, in a solidly dignified 
style which did not rely for its effect on 
any adherence to the fashion of the moment ; 
there was a presence and a stir about her 
which obviously arose from a sense of 
importance. There was to be a drawing- 
room meeting that afternoon in connection 
with one of the two or three non-local 
philanthropic enterprises which Alnchester 
honoured with its approbation and support. 
The particular enterprise in question was 
conspicuously popular in Alnchester, and 
Mrs. Vallotson was one of its principal 
promoters—the local secretary, indeed—so 
that her position at the forthcoming meeting 
would necessarily be a prominent one. 
Moreover, the function, which took place 
only once a year, was by no means limited 
to its business character. Business being 
disposed of, it became one of the chief 
social gatherings of the Alnchester year ; 
just the occasion, in fact, on which to re- 
introduce a young woman to her fellow 
townspeople; and Mrs. Vallotson looked 
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her daughter overt, now, from head to foot 
with critically approving eyes. 

“You look very well, Connie!” she 
said shortly. ‘“ Where did you get that 
hat and jacket? In London? They are 
very nice! Come, we shall be late if we 
wait any longer.” 

Their destination lay at no great distance 
from their own house, and it was rather as 
a tribute to the ceremonial nature of the 
occasion than from any necessity of the case 
that they went thither in Dr. Vallotson’s 
brougham. It was a large house standing 
in a considerable garden. Its owner was a 
native of Alnchester who had made a large 
fortune by means, which his fellow citizens 
seldom specified, connected with trade ; and 
who had retired after a hard-working and 
successful career, to occupy his prosperous 
leisure and that of his comfortable and 
kind-hearted wife with benevolence and 
good works, both public and private. 

It was about ten minutes to four—four 
o’clock being the hour named for the 
meeting—when Mrs. Vallotson and Con- 
stance entered the drawing-room ; the room 
was filled as closely as possible with rows 
of chairs, by far the greater number of 
which were already occupied, considerably 
more than half these occupants being ladies. 
At the extreme end of the room, facing this 
audience, was placed a small table, behind 
which sat a tall, nervous-looking man—the 
deputation from the parent society, for 
whose fitting reception the assembly was 
convened. Grouped about this table, and 
also facing the room, were other chairs, 
evidently intended for a select few. Only 
three or four of these were as yet occupied ; 
and the air of dignified reserve of those who 
sat in them, together with the singularly 
conservative nature of their garments, 
proclaimed them to be of the precincts. 

As Mrs. Vallotson, tall, commanding, and 
with the air of a woman who is well aware 
of her own value and of the effect she is 
likely to produce, advanced into the room, 
followed by her daughter, there was an 
instant’s partial hush in the buzz of con- 
versation—which rose again into a very 
clatter of tongues as though the brief pause 
were something to be concealed—as the 
mistress of the house hastened to receive 
the new-comer. 

“Here you are, dear Mrs. Vallotson !” 
she said, in a comfortable but rather 
agitated voice. “So very glad! Not 
that it’s late—oh, no, of course not! Only 
one is always glad when you have arrived. 
You have such a head, you know. And 





Connie, too! Dear me, my love, this is 
very pleasant! I heard you had come 
home !” 

“It will be a good meeting!” said 
Mrs. Vallotson decidedly, as she glanced 
about the room. “Connie, you had better 
go and sit there by Mrs. Norton—look, she 
is nodding to you. Go along!” 

And as her daughter obeyed her, Mrs. 
Vallotson turned and followed her hostess 
up to the table. 

“Very well she looks, to be sure!” said 
worthy Mrs. Grey. ‘‘ And sweetly pretty, 
too! You must be glad to have her back, 
Iknow! Ah! Mr. Kennedy ”—this to the 
deputation as they reached the end of the 
room — “let me have the pleasure of 
presenting you to Mrs. Vallotson, our 
secretary—our moving spirit, I may say !” 

The Vallotsons belonged to the town ; 
the magic line which separated the town 
from the precincts had never been crossed 
by them; on neutral ground only was 
there any communication. But if it had 
been otherwise, Mrs, Vallotson could hardly 
have experienced the vigorous satisfaction 
which pervaded her face at that moment as 
she took her place among the cathedral 
people at the table, before the whole town 
as it were, by right of the prominence of her 
position. 

To judge of the proceedings that followed 
—when a continuous stream of arrivals had 
packed the room, and when the select circle 
of chairs about the table had received 
sufficiently eminent occupants—from the 
face which Constance Vallotson turned upon 
them, would have been to conclude that 
they represented the mole-like efforts of a 
race of beings absolutely different in kind 
from the girlish personality which was re- 
garding them with impartial eyes. Except 
when her mother made a brief and decisive 
statement of a business character, when her 
critical air melted into respect, Constance 
sat through the meeting with a little 
wrinkle in her forehead which was as 
supercilious in its way as was the set of her 
lips. And it was with a sigh of un- 
mistakeable relief that she rose in the 
general movement that ensued on the 
termination of the proceedings, and looked 
about her, 

_Her attention was instantly claimed in 
every direction. The position occupied in 
the place by her father and mother could 
hardly have been more clearly demonstrated 
than by the fact that almost every one 
within reach was anxious to shake hands 
with her, while many people in different parts 
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of the room were nodding friendly greetings. 
Constance was responding to the demands 
thus made upon her with calm self-assurance 
and self-possession, when a look and gesture 
from her mother, who was still standing at 
the upper end of the room responding to 
greetings and answering questions referred 
to her on all sides, summoned her to her 
side. She had obeyed the summons and 
had drifted with all the aristocracy of 
Alnchester into the tea-room, when a quick, 
rather boyish voice behind her said : 

“Tsay, you’ve not forgotten me, have 
you, Constance ?” 

Constance was practically alone for the 
moment. She turned quickly. By her 
side, with eagerly outstretched hand, stood 
a slight, fair young man, with a pleasant 
face and a jovial twinkle in his blue eyes ; 
and, as she saw him, a flash of genuine 
girlish pleasure displaced for an instant the 
superior indifference on Constance’s face. 

“Bryan!” she exclaimed. “I didn’t 
know you were here. How do you do?” 

“I’ve had my eye on you for ever so 
long,” he returned cheerily. ‘‘ Somebody 
told me you had come home, and I hoped 
you were sure to be here this afternoon. 
I'm afraid you’ve been rather bored, haven’t 
you?” 

His eyes were fixed upon her face, to 
which its normal expression had now 
returned, with a humorous twinkle in them 
which did not prevent their being slightly 
disturbed, 

Constance responded with a condescend- 
ing gesture at once of negation and scorn. 

“‘T’m never bored,” she said loftily. “I 
consider it weak-minded. But it has 
certainly been rather an exhibition. I 
should have thought that a man who was 
not obliged to come might have found 
something better to do with his time.” 

She was looking at him as she spoke 
with a severe expression on her features, 
but apparently the young man was some- 
what impervious to severity, for he laughed. 

“Oh, as to that,” he said, “it’s a good 
object, poor little beggars.” The society 


|} had to do with the rescue of destitute 


children, “And as to an exhibition— 
well, isn’t that coming it rather strong, 
Connie ?” 

The movement of the crowd had pushed 
them away from the centre of the room 
where they had met, and they had drifted 
until they now found themselves at the end 
of the room. He leaned back against the 
wall, crossing his legs and turning his face 
towards her with a certain dubious surprise 





dawning in them, and she returned his look 
with a critical glance strongly tinged with 
a lofty pity. 

The familiarity with which they had met 
was founded on an intimate acquaintance 
which was as old as the consciousness of 
either. Bryan Armitage was the son of people 
who had been Dr. and Mrs. Vallotson’s next- 
door neighbours for twenty years ; and the 
intimacy between the families had been 
of that close nature which is the alternative 
in such cases to a dignified aloofness on 
either side, or war to the knife. Bryan 
was an only child. He had not been sent 
away from home until he was fourteen ; by 
which time the strongest alliance, founded 


on much quarrelling, much frank speaking, 


and much mutual dependence for amuse- 
ment, existed between the boy and his girl 
neighbour. The alliance had withstood the 
trial of absence, and renewed itself with 
every holiday time. Bryan did not go to 
college. At eighteen he went into a large 
bank, one of the features of Alnchester, 
the senior partner in which was a connection 
of his mother’s. And when, a year later, 
both his parents died, the young man 
remained where circumstances had placed 
him, exchanging his home for. lodgings in 
the town. 

Constance answered him now without 
an instant’s pause. Her opinions were 
evidently of the most distinct and un- 
compromising order. 

“It depends upon how you see it!” she 
said, with decision. ‘It was an exhibition 
to me. Look at the way in which the 
business was done! No woman of the 
last generation understands business, and 
it’s really pitiful to see them undertake it.” 

Bryan Armitage wrinkled up his fore- 
head. 

“T say! Pile it up!” he ejaculated 
audaciously. ‘“ What about Mrs. Vallotson, 
then, Constance? She’s the exception that 
proves the rule, I suppose.” 

Connie’s cheeks were just a little flushed, 
and her chin was elevated at a stately 
angle. She was not accustomed, evidently, 
to have her remarks received with laughter. 

“My mother is a very exceptional 
woman,” she said, with much majesty. 
‘She is not to be classed with the ordinary 
women of her generation.” 

She paused a moment that the process of 
annihilation might complete itself, and then 
continued in a tone of condescending regret : 

“But even mother, you see, is not quite 
exempt from the narrow prejudices which 
characterise the women of the past, or she 
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couldn’t possibly give her mind to such 
trivialities as a society like this.” 

“What society, now, would you re- 
commend as a sphere for a really large- 
minded and unprejudiced woman ?” 

Bryan Armitage’s tone was gravity itself, 
and there was not the faintest vestige of a 
smile about his usually jovial face. Only 
in his eyes there was a suspicious twinkle. 
Constance did not see the twinkle; his 
tone was perfectly natural and satisfactory 
to her. 

She sighed heavily. 

“That is quite one of the questions of 
the day,” she said solemnly. “ And really 
it is rather difficult to answer it on any 
abstract lines. But of course with reference 
to Alnchester, it’s easy enough; there is 
nothing! That is what finally determined 
me to come home.” 

He regarded her for a moment with an 
unmoved countenance, but still with that 
twinkle in his eyes. And then he said 
seriously : 

“Tm afraid I’m very stupid—having 
lived in Alnchester all my life, of course I 
should be. But surely such a grave de- 
ficiency in the place would be rather a 
reason for deciding to go—somewhere else ? 
It makes it just the last place in the world 
for you!” 
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She smiled graciously. 

“Well, of course it is very nice of you to 
feel that,” she said, “and it would be 
ridiculous of me to pretend that it is not 


true. But you see, superior women as a 
rule have too strong a tendency to attach 
themselves to spheres where the ground is 
already broken—where the work is obvious. 
Consequently I have determined to make 
an exception. I am going to create a sphere 
for myself. I am going to show what 
may be effected by one woman in a place 
like Alnchester.” 

The statement, uttered in a tone of lofty 
self-abnegation, and coming as it did from 
so small and so distinctly child-like a 
figure, was too much for Bryan Armitage’s 
self-control. The future creator of a “sphere” 
was gazing majestically — metaphorically 
speaking, since nature’s niggardliness in 
the matter of inches did not allow of her 
actual performance of the feat—over the 
heads of the inferior crowd to be thus 
benignly influenced, when she was startled 
back to the present by a most unseemly 
sound at her very elbow. Bryan Armitage 
was choking with suppressed laughter. 
She turned upon him, he caught her eye, 
and his laughter was suppressed no longer. 
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“T'm awfully sorry, Connie!” he gasped in 
another instant. ‘I say, I beg your pardon 
most tremendously. But it’s so awfully 
funny to hear you talk like that! It’s 
something so new! Look here,” he added 
quickly and earnestly, “don’t be angry with 
me, I'm so sorry !” 

But Connie’s dignity was not to be 
wounded with impunity. She faced him 
for a moment in speechless indignation, 
the little brown face scarlet, and her eyes 
flashing with a passion which seemed a trifle 
inconsistent with her usual superior calm. 

“T consider you beneath contempt,” she 
said briefly. And therewith she moved 
forward into the crowd, erect as a dart, and 
left him. 

Half an hour later Constance, still with a 
slightly flushed face and with her chin 
somewhat aggressively raised, was walking 
down the drive away from the house at her 
mother’s side. She had not deigned to 
bestow another word upon Bryan Armitage, 
though he had presented himself, protected 
by her mother’s presence, to take leave. 
And it was evident that society at large was 
expiating his offence under the ban of her 
lofty disapproval. 

But whatever annoyance the afternoon had 
brought to Constance, to her mother it had 
evidently ‘been fraught with unalloyed 
content. All the characteristics which had 
marked Mrs. Vallotson’s demeanour in 
Constance’s room earlier in the afternoon ; 
the assurance, the sense of importance, the 
anticipation of success ; were accentuated, 
now that the afternoon lay behind her, ten- 
fold ; accentuated into an almost unreasoning 
and all-permeating dominance which is only 
possible, perhaps, when the mind contains 
some private source of satisfaction by which 
all external triumphs, as they blend with it, 
are enhanced, and through which in some | 
mysterious way they become more keenly 
pleasing. 

The seven o’clock dinner, which was a 
tradition in the Vallotson household, was 
not usually a conspicuously cheerful meal. 
To-night, however, Mrs. Vallotson came 
into the dining-room, where her husband 
and daughter, only, were waiting for her, 
with that glow of triumph still upon her 
face, and glanced towards the empty place 
which should have been filled by North 
Branston without that contraction of the 
brows which the sight usually evoked. 

‘A very good meeting!” she declared 
in answer to Dr. Vallotson’s question, at 
once fussily and tentatively put. ‘ Better | 
than last year’s, even. You ought to have 
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been there, Robert. You would have 
enjoyed it!” 

Dr. Vallotson waved his hand pompously. 

“No doubt! no doubt!” hesaid. “ Un- 
fortunately a busy man has to deny himself 
many such enjoyments.” The area of Dr. 
Vallotson’s business for that afternoon had 
been circumscribed by his study arm-chair. 
“You mentioned, of course, how much plea- 
sure it would have given me to be present ?” 

The gesture with which Mrs. Vallotson 
replied put it beyond the possibility of doubt 
that everything demanded of her had been 
done and said by her in the course of the 
afternoon. She glanced across the table at 
Connie, and continued : 

“‘Every one thought that Connie was 
looking well; and people were quite 
pleased to see her back. You had a pleasant 
afternoon, I’m sure, child!” 

The air of supercilious toleration of the 
world at large, which had succeeded the 
haughty contempt for her fellow-creatures 
induced by Bryan Armitage’s conduct, 
slipped away from Constance as she answered 
her mother, 

“People were very kind, mother. I 
enjoyed it very much.” 

The last part of Constance’s speech 
passed unheeded. As she spoke the door 
was opened with a quick, firm touch, and 
Mrs. Vallotson turned her head sharply as 
North Branston entered. 

“TIT am late!” he said. 
Adelaide,” 

The apology, so curt as to be hardly 
worthy the name, was uttered in a dry, 
indifferent tone; he passed on to his seat 
without another word, and Mrs. Vallotson 
followed him with her eyes. The air 
of dominance before alluded to became 
accentuated as the triumph in her eyes be- 
came a trifle more apparent and aggressive. 

Twenty-four hours had elapsed since 
the interview which had taken place in the 
drawing-room during the absence of Dr. 
Vallotson and his daughter, and the two 
who had held that interview had hardly 
met, as it happened—and that only for a 
moment in passing—since it took place. 

“T thought you expected to be in time 
to-night, North,” said Mrs. Vallotson ; her 
tone, masterful and rebuking, carried out 
the suggestion of her face. “It can’t 
always be helped, I suppose, but when it’s 
only a question of ten minutes you might 
manage to be more punctual, I think.” 

North Branston was dining now with 
uninterested rapidity. He was looking, as 
he had looked on the previous evening, 


“T am sorry, 





fagged and tired; but more definite than 
the weariness of his face was the expression 
of hard indifference which seemed to have 
grown upon him in the last twenty-four 
hours, until it might have stood between 
himself and the world in which he moved 
—or between two sides of his own being— 
like a wall. The only sign which showed 
that he had heard Mrs. Vallotson’s speech 
was a slight movement of his eyebrows. 

“ Where have you come from?” 

The question came from Dr. Vallotson ; 
it was shortly and testily put, as if, though 
his professional instinct prevented his 
enforcing the matter of his wife’s rebuke, 
he was more than willing to subscribe to 
the feeling behind it. 

* Miller’s Lane,” returned North briefly. 

‘* Miller’s Lane!” repeated Mrs. Vallotson. 
“Oh, have you seen that child I told you 
of—Mrs, Pearson’s child?” Then as 
North made a slight gesture of negation, 
she went on angrily: “ Really I think you 
might have managed a little thing like 
that !” 

“T saw it yesterday—there was no 
need to see it to-day.” 

“You are ready enough to make work 
for yourself as a rule!” said Mrs. Vallotson, 
with a sneer. “And that reminds me,” she 
went on—the indulgence of her mood seemed 
to have strengthened it, and her voice was 
sharper and more directly commanding — 
“have you sent in your acceptance to 
the cottage hospital committee? I’ve been 
asked a dozen times this afternoon what 
you are going to do about it. It’s quite 
time the acceptance was sent !” 

She paused, demanding an answer, and 
as though he felt the gaze of her hard, 
dark eyes, North looked up and met them. 

“T sent it to-day,” he said grimly. 

For a moment the two pair of eyes, 
one so full of triumph, the other so full 
of contempt, met and held one another 
in silence. Then the pause was broken 
in an eager, fussy tone of voice by Dr. 
Vallotson, 

“The cottage hospital!” he said, “dear 
me, yes! The cottage hospital at Hather- 
leigh. And that reminds me—Hatherleigh 
reminds me, to speak more correctly—that 
I had a letter this afternoon—I meant to 
tell you of it, my dear. A very pleasant 
circumstance,” 

Mrs. Vallotson turned from North Bran- 
ston with a smile—a rare thing with her— 
just touching her lips. She stretched out 
her hand carelessly as her husband spoke, 
and drew a dish of pears towards her. 
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“What is it?” she said. 
why don’t you have a pear?” 

“Tt seems,” continued Dr. Vallotson 
importantly, “that Hatherleigh Grange is 
taken at last.” 

“So I was told several times this after- 
noon,” observed Connie. “ But no one 
had heard who had taken it.” 

“You've heard, I suppose, Robert?” 
said Mrs. Vallotson. ‘“ Are they desirable 
people? Give me a steel knife, Connie. 
I can’t peel a pear with this.” 

“ My letter,” continued Dr. Vallotson, 


“ Constance, 


evidently intending to make the most of, 


his communication, “is from an old friend 
of mine in London—really a man who 
might have been supposed to have for- 
gotten my existence, so many years it is 
since we met. It was extremely gratifying 
to me to hear from him, I can assure you!” 

“And what does he say?” demanded 
Mrs, Vallotson. 

“Tt seems, my dear, that the new 
tenant of Hatherleigh Grange, Sir William 
Karslake——” 

There seemed to be no particular reason 
why Dr. Vallotson’s pompous, well-pleased 
tones should have stopped. No one had 
spoken. The firm, deliberate movements 
with which his wife was peeling her pear 
had ceased suddenly; ceased with a harsh 
grating sound as of the knife upon the 
plate, and she was looking straight across 
the table at him. But that was all. Dr. 
Vallotson was vaguely surprised at himself. 

“That Sir William Karslake, as I said,” 
he eontinued emphatically and _ self- 
assertively, “is a patient of my friend 
Carson’s. He is something of an invalid, 
and in settling in the neighbourhood 
applied to Carson for information as to the 
medical men here. Carson, of course, 
mentioned me. Of course in my position 
he could do nothing else. But he has 
written me a very pleasant letter on the 
subject, and he adds that Lady Karslake is 
a connection of his and that she hopes to 
make our acquaintance—your acquaintance, 
my dear, of course! Very friendly of 
Carson it is, very proper indeed. They 
will be quite an acquisition. Sir William 
Karslake you know, my dear; he has been 
a great man in India. His father was 
Sir Stephen Karslake, who was celebrated 
in connection with the Mutiny.” 

“And is Sir William Karslake the new 
tenant of Hatherleigh Grange ? ” 

The words came from Mrs. Vallotson 
after a moment’s dead silence in a voice so 
hard as to be hardly audible. As she 





spoke her hands began to move again, 
mechanically as it seemed, and she cut her 
pear into small pieces. 

“ Yes, my dear, that is exactly——” 

But Dr. Vallotson’s pompous tones were 
interrupted, North Branston had been 
leaning back in his chair, taking no part 
—taking no interest evidently—in the con- 
versation. His gloomily downcast eyes 
were fixed, as it happened, on Mrs, 
Vallotson’s plate, and as Dr. Vallotson 
spoke they quickened suddenly as though 
their inattentive vision had been attracted. 
He leaned a little forward, evidently hardly 
realising, owing to his previous inattention, 
that he was interrupting. 

“Take care, Adelaide,” he said coldly. 
“You've cut yourself.” 

A drop or two of bright red was staining 
Mrs. Vallotson’s knife, though the move- 
ment of her fingers continued mechanically. 
At the sound of North Branston’s voice, 
quiet as it was, she started; started so 
violently and uncontrollably that the knife, 
tightly gripped and wielded with a strange 
pressure, slipped suddenly, and the next 
instant the blood was pouring from a 
ghastly wound in her hand. 

Before their horrified exclamations could 
break from Constance and Dr. Vallotson, 
North, with the readiness of his profession, 
had reached Mrs. Vallotson’s side. Her 
face was ashen and drawn, and only her 
eyes seemed to stand out from the stupor 
which had crept with incredible swiftness 
over every feature, They stared up into 
North Branston’s face, and she lifted her 
uninjured hand and pushed him feebly 
from her. Then her head fell back, and 
she fainted. 





WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 

Surety the most curious quarrel in this 
age of quarrels is that which the women 
are picking with the men. It is rather 
difficult, amidst the storm and the stress, 
to make out what is their chief cause of 
quarrel —they have so many causes! 
Through the centuries they have suffered 
wrong, and only wrong. It is, however, only 
to-day that they are beginning to find out 
that they have been ill-treated. The air 
is full of women’s voices ; their owners are 
in the forefront everywhere. Among at 
least the English-speaking races, it is rapidly 
becoming the question of the hour whether 
the world is to be masculine or feminine. 

One notices in too many things which 
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women do, the touch of hysteria. Take the 
more or less neurotic novels which certain 
ladies have recently issued from English 
presses ; in every one of them one finds a 
suggestion of the hysterical inclination which 
is an inevitable accompaniment of certain 
forms of anemia. I know nothing of 
their authors, but I should be disposed to 
wager, from the evidences which peep out 
from between the lines, that the large 
majority of them are childless women. Go 
where you please, among the women who 
are shrieking out for this or for that, and 
you will find that seventy-five per cent. of 
them are, in some way or other, the victims 
of their sex. From the point of view of 
modern femininity it is woman’s right to 
be aman. If they would only be frank, it 
is nature they quarrel with—they envy man! 
There, to a certain extent, I, a mere 
man, am with them. It must be hard to 
be a woman. There are so many things 
which a man can do and a woman cannot, 
not because of any social ordinances, or of 
Mrs. Grundy, but because of her physical 
conformation. Within tolerably wide limits 
@ man can be as vicious as he pleases, and 
nothing, physically, will happen to him. 
A woman begins to be vicious, and some- 
thing, physically, happens to her at once. 
She has a curious, and it would seem, from 
the modern point of view, a cruel con- 
stitution. She was constructed to bear 
children. We are now being told that to 
“doom” her to bear children is to “doom” 
her to a life of slavery, and worse. If 
this view of the matter is a correct one, 
then, in endowing her with such a con- 
stitution, nature inflicted on her a cruel 
wrong ; therefore, as has been said, her 
quarrel should be with nature, not with 
man, One thing is sure: she was born 
to pursue certain functions; if she fails 
to pursue them she will suffer, and those 
who come after her will suffer still more. 
The cry of the women is for greater 
freedom. JI, for one, do not see why they 
should not have it, if they choose to pay 
the price. Unfortunately, that is precisely 
what they do not choose to do, They 
want to have their cake, and they want to 
eat it. Either they must be treated as 
women, or they must be treated as men. 
It would appear that they want to be 
treated as both. That is absurd. If a 
woman tells me that she intends to fight 
me, at my own game, with my own 
weapons, then, being compelled to do so, 
I am prepared to fight her; but the com- 
pulsion coming from her, she must expect 





me to treat her as I would any other 
antagonist, and to take my gloves off. 
Either there must be a distinction between 
the sexes, or there must be none. Is one 
sex to claim the rights and appurtenances of 
both? In that case we certainly are getting 
on. 
It is noticeable that the more belligerent 
a woman is, the more apt she is to insist on 
being treated with what she calls courtesy 
—that is, with such courtesy as shall give 
her @ distinct advantage. The stories 
which reach us of the raiding by women 
of what are called “ liquor saloons ” in the 
United States, are remarkable for one extra- 
ordinary fact, among many. The pro- 
prietors of the saloons never seem to dare 
to show any signs of resenting the efforts of 
the women to effect their ruin. Why not? 
If the women were men, would not the 
proprietors endeavour to protect their 
property with tooth and with nail, with 
sword and with gun? Is a woman to 
claim the right to make of herself an ob- 
noxious nuisance, while she denies that 
right to a man? It would seem so. 
There was an instance of a claim to some- 
thing of the kind only the other day. A 
public meeting was being held under the 
auspices of a body of women who preach 
intemperate temperance. The licensing 
sessions were drawing near, and the avowed 
purpose of the meeting was to prevent the 
renewal of certain specified licenses. Some 
of the speakers complained very bitterly of 
the discourtesy of one of the publicans who 
was particularly interested. The man was 
present at the meeting—the thing, though 
sport to them, was death to him—and he 
actually dared to protest against their at- 
tempts to what he called “take away his 
living.” No wonder the women object to 
the way in which they are treated. 

For my part, when I read, as I am often 
compelled to read, “ the cry of the eternal 
feminine,” I ask myself what it is the 
women really want, and how they think it 
will benefit them when they have it. A 
section of them seem to be doing their best 
to destroy the institution of marriage—on 
severely moral grounds, it is true. The 
loftiest morality appears to be at the back 
of every cry just now. If marriage were 
abolished, or if divorce were made easier, 
or if the marriage tie—as a tie—were 
weakened, in any sort of way, probably the 
only person who would benefit would be 
the vicious man. Future generations cer- 
tainly would suffer. The argument seems 
to be that because certain women have made 
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unhappy marriages, all have. M. Zola has 
been using the same sort of argument in 
France. He has been giving us certain 
vicious types of men and women, and only 
vicious types, and inferentially he would 
have us believe that there are no others. 
M. Zola is about as logical as some of our 
latter-day lady novelists. 

Women want to be independent. Let 
them be. In a wide and a liberal sense 
independence should be regarded as the 
birthright of every man, and of, every 
woman. But when some women speak of 
independence, they are construing that 
word after a fashion of theirown. They 
want to put from them the things which 
we have come to regard as eminently 
womanly, and to take to themselves the 
things which we have supposed peculiarly 
appertain to men. Home duties, we are 
being told, are unworthy the attention of 
independent women, Their place is on 
the platform, and in print; in the work- 
shops ; in the hives of commerce; wherever 
money is to be made, and fame, or its 
modern equivalent, notoriety. Home duties 
are drudgery, a weary, ceaseless grind. For 
a@ woman to be “cribbed, cabined, and 
confined” within the four walls of her 
home is a hardship not to be endured. It 
may be so. All duties, patiently, per- 
sistently performed, become in time of the 
nature of drudgery. That is where these 
restless feminine spirits make so serious an 
error. They are apt to suppose that only 
one sort of work is drudgery. As a matter 
of fact, all sorts are. The Queen on her 
throne finds her work drudgery, just as 
much as Dick, the ploughman, finds his. 
As for the continual confinement of the 
home, of which we have heard so much, 
how many men who work for their daily 
bread are unconfined? Is the confinement 
of an office so much preferable to the 
confinement of a home ? 

If this feeling that women are meant for 
something better, nobler than home duties, 
increases, by whom, then, shall those duties 
be performed? Is our whole social state to 
be revolutionised? Are we English-speaking 
peoples to cease to have a home? Or, if 
we still are to have a home, what sort of 
home will it be? Are the successors of 
the lady who was interested in Borrioboola 
Gha to cover all the land? What an 
exquisite example of a happy home Mrs. 
Jellaby’s was! 

Too many women, alas! have to work 
if they wish to live, I doubt if any 
woman ought to work—for wages—out- 





side the sphere of her own home, unless 
she is compelled. It is certainly more than 
doubtful if the present prevalent idea that 
young women, for instance, should, if they 
can, earn pocket money for themselves, is 
not a radically bad one. That way sweat- 
ing lies! Such women can afford to work 
for less than their sisters who have to work 
to live, and they do. The result is that, 
because of them, the women who have to 
work to live starve. The present pre- 
posterously low prices which are paid for 
women’s work are, in a great measure, 
owing to the fact that many of the women 
who take them need not work at all. 
Take one branch of industry alone—type- 
writing, When typewriting was first 
introduced, experts could make a decent 
living. "Women who were in search of a 
little pocket money began to typewrite. 
Prices fell. I see advertisements recularly 
appear in which offers are made to copy 
MSS. at the rate of ninepence and tenpence 
a thousand. The other day I was told of a 
girl who, finding her dress allowance of ten 
pounds a year insufficient, was willing to do 
typewriting for me at the rate of sixpence 
per thousand words. As she put it, she 
could easily double her allowance that way 
anyhow. She is an exponent, it seems to 
me, of that sort of women’s rights which 
insists on the rights of women to cut each 
other’s throats. 

Wherever women appear in the labour 
market, prices inevitably fall. A flourish 
of trumpets, every now and then, announces 
another triumph for the sex. Messrs. 
Cute and Sharp, the eminent bankers, we 
are told, intend, for the future, to employ 
none but women, but we are not told that 
they propose to pay them at least twenty- 
five per cent. less than they have been in 
the habit of paying men. Surely such 
triumphs are worse than disasters! Even 
yet the worst is not told. It is practically 
certain that eight out of every ten of 
Messrs. Cute and Sharp’s new employées 
have no absolute necessity to work at all, 
while every one of the men they have 
supplanted has to work to live. 

The reasoning which would try to 
persuade us that it is an advantage to any 
one when a woman supplants a man in 
any field of labour whatever, I am at a 
loss to understand. Do not average men 
work at least as much for women as for 
themselves — husbands, and fathers, and 
brothers? How does a woman propose to 
gain by doing her best to render it im- 
possible for a man to work for her? Is it, 
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in the future, to be each for each, the man 
for himself, and the woman for herself; 
and for the children —who? Or are 
there to be no children in the good time 
coming ? 

It is a misfortune that any woman should 
be compelled to work for wages, a mis- 
fortune for herself; but many women are 
so compelled. Possibly, one day, women 
themselves will come to understand that it 
is something approaching to a crime for 
women to work for wages who are not com- 
pelled, a crime towards their struggling 
sisters. By all means let our girls learn how 
to do something to earn their living ; but do 
not let them put their knowledge to practical 
use till there is a reasonable prospect of the 
pressure of necessity. A woman’s workshop 
ought to be her home; she ought, first of 
all, to labour for those who work for her. 
She ought not to go needlessly out into the 
world to measure her strength—unfairly— 
with her homeless sisters. 

The contests which take place between 
capital and labour are sufficiently bitter ones. 
How much more bitter would the contests 
be which would take place among men and 
women. If any large number of men were to 
come to look upon women—as some already 
look upon capital—as their natural enemies ! 
And yet, if women persist on entering into 
unfair competition with men, the thing is 
not so unlikely as it may seem. Already 
ominous murmurs have been heard. Men 
ousted by women who are willing to accept 
lower wages for the same work, are not 
likely to be thankful. As it is, there is 
not work enough for all the workers. A 
living wage is sometimes hard to earn. If 
women continue to render it impossible— 
as they have done now in more trades than 
one — there will be bad blood ere long. 
Then we shall not hear so much of women’s 
rights as of men’s wrongs. 

Of the women who figure upon various 
sorts of public platforms, this much 
may be said—one may suppose that they 
sometimes mean well. If they often get 
beyond the meaning one may venture 
to doubt. I have had some experience 
of the public platform type of women. I 
regret that I have had no experience of any 
good which they have done, One is not 
acquainted with much good which has been 
done by the public platform type of man. 
Who are women that they should hope to 
succeed where men have failed ? 

Probably the women who figure on plat- 
forms do so for one of three reasons—from 
a craving for notoriety ; because they have 





nothing else to do; or because their own 
lives, as women, have been failures. The 
first reason, the craving for notoriety, 
accounts, possibly, for most of them. So 
many men have a desire for notoriety for 
notoriety’s sake, that it is perhaps only 
natural that many women should have it 
too. Yet the anxiety which so many 
women betray to make themselves con- 
spicuous at any cost, is not one of the 
pleasantest features of the time. If it is 
bad for a man to strain every nerve in 
an unceasing search for self-advertisement, 
surely for a woman it is worse. The man 
may remain manly ; the woman is compelled 
to put what we understand by womanli- 
ness altogether behind her. 

But not impossibly almost as many 
women enter public, or semi-public life, for 
the second reason as for the first. It is 
astonishing how many women have, or 
imagine they have, nothing to do, These 
women’s lives have been failures, so it may 
be that the third reason should be conjoined 
with the second. Surely the life of no 
woman who has nothing to do can be 
called successful. It means either that 
she is a friendless spinster, or a childless 
or an unhappy wife. No happy wife and 
mother, in whatever station of life she may 
be, need ever have idle hours; she never 
need enter public life for sheer want of 
something to do. 

Think of the various enterprises, phi- 
lanthropic, religious, moral, social, which 
have been and are promoted and engineered 
by the public platform type of women, and 
name to yourself, if you can, one which 
has done real, permanent good—that is, 
something which shall be acknowledged to 
be real, permanent good by any but the 
ladies’ own personal friends and admirers, 
I have a list of such enterprises lying in 
frontof me. For my part I cannot put my 
finger upon one. No, not from the numerous 
Anti-Something Societies to the Zenana 
Mission. What is more, there is not one 
as to the good of whose aims, not to speak 
of results, there is likely to be anything 
approaching to general agreement. When 
even women get hold of a promising idea, 
as, for instance, the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
they spoil it in the handling. Their 
friendliness is so apt to degenerate into 
impertinence. I remember hearing a Hindoo 
gentleman express his indignation at the 
impertinent interference of members of 
the Zenana Mission with his domestic 
arrangements. I wondered what members 
of that mission would say if the Hindoos 
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were to send emissaries—all in the cause of 
religion—to interfere with them. Should 
we not soon be told how “discourteous ” 
and “intolerant” the “natives” were. 

There is one aspect of the attitude 
which women are taking up which is 
generally treated humorously, but which 
also has its serious side—it is being rendered 
impossible for men to get away from them. 
Until recently there were certain things 
which a man could do, and which a woman 
could not ; there were certain places which 
men frequented, and which women stayed 
away from. Now, whatever a man does, a 
woman does as a matter of course—she 
shoots, and cycles in breeches, and plays 
billiards all day long with a cigarette in 
her mouth. She goes everywhere ; as for 
places of public amusement, the more risky 
the entertainment, the more she flocks to 
see it. Not only does she read everything, 
choosing preferentially the most suggestive 
fiction, she provides the public with the 
greater part of it herself, 

Iam not saying that women should or 
should not do these things. So far as I am 
concerned, I say frankly they may “ go as 
they please.” In common with other men, 
they have succeeded in banishing from my 
mind any “high falutin’” notions I enter- 
tained upon the subject of themselves. 
When they tell me that, in all respects, 
they are the equals of men—only, if any- 
thing, a trifle more so—I am prepared to 
admit it. Indeed, I am ready and willing 
to believe anything they may choose to say. 
It is the funny side of the situation which 
appeals to me. These “independent” 
women, these “detached” wives, these 
“ progressive” spinsters, speak and write 
sometimes of men as if they were beings of 
an inferior order of creation. Yet wherever 
men are, they would, and they do, press in. 
They cannot leave the men alone. That 
war-cry of theirs, “‘ Whatever a man can do 
a woman can,” is pregnant with meaning of 
which they themselves appear to be uncon- 
scious. Whatever a man does they do— 
chiefly because a man is doingit. If aman 
did not do it, they would not do it either. 
They crowd the risky entertainments because 
the men are there. They read and write 
the suggestive books because their first and 
foremost theme is invariably the relations 
of the sexes. They play masculine games 
merely because they are masculine. In 
this connection I would venture on some- 
thing of the nature of a prophetic utter- 
ance. It is this, If every man were to 
leave off playing golf to-morrow, there 





would not be a female golf-player left in 
England ina month. Heaven knows that 
there are a good many of them just now! 
Where the men lead the women follow. 
The “dear creatures,” as the old time 
“bucks” used to have it, always did run after 
the men ; it seems that just now they are 
running after them a little harder than ever 
they did. That, from the social point of 
view, is the Alpha and Omega of the cry of 
the “independent” women; that is not 
seldom the meaning of “ Women’s Rights.” 
It is the right of a woman not to be far 
away from a man. 

When you come to the religious, political, 
and moral side of the question, you will 
find the thing is still the same, I have 
again been looking down the list of the 
women’s “societies.” In the constitution of 
every one of them peeps out somewhere 
the cloven hoof of a man. Even when 
women ostentatiously announce that they 
are going to keep themselves to themselves, 
they cannot wholly do without him. How 
curiously well men can get on without 
women! There is this to be said: that 
the more men are mixed up with the 
women’s societies, the better managed they 
are, and the better they seem to thrive. 
One “temperance society,” which is sup- 
posed to consist entirely of women, and 
which arrogates to itself a grandiloquent 
title—which in itself smacks of femininity 
—does try to do without men as much as 


it can. I have followed the proceedings 


of that society, during the last few years, 
with considerable interest. Very amusing 
I have occasionally found them. If one 


‘were not so anxious to avoid personalities, 


one might give a true and a faithful account 
of them, which some people might mistake 
for an attempt at the humorous. 

No doubt women have suffered wrong. 
No doubt the law, as it applied to them, 
has required mending, and, in some par- 
ticulars, does require it still. No doubt 
women have endured things at the hands 
of men against which it was righteous 
and seemly to rebel. No doubt men have 
stood idly looking on at women suffering 
afflictions from which they should have 
stretched out their hands to help to free 
them. But the thing cuts both ways. If 
women have endured hardships, so have 
men. There is a passionate desire abroad 
in the world, a desire which grows and 
increases day by day, to remove all the 
hardships which press heavily upon our 
common humanity. Men are striving, all 
the world over, to alleviate the lot of men, 
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women, and children—of young and old. 
The standpoint of the women is, too often, 
a selfish one; they fight for their own 
hand—or they think they do—and their 
own hand only. Instead of helping it on, 
they are apt to obstruct the advance of 
general social progress. This is a day in 
which plain speaking, on certain subjects, 
is at a discount ; to an extent, we have also 
to thank the women for that. But when 
we look out upon the signs of the times, 
and see the violent efforts which certain 
women are making to unsex themselves, 
in the most literal sense of the term, there 
should be no mincing of words, This is no 
question of ethics, it is a question of facts, 
Either a woman is a woman, and proves 
it by fulfilling the functions which she was 
sent into the world to fulfil, or she is what? 
—a nameless thing, a freak of nature. 

We may be thankful that the women 
who are making so much hubbub; who are 
prating of what they call the “new 
morality,” which is so much more hideous 
than the old; who are shrieking from 
public platforms ; who are trying to hustle 
their way into contemporary politics—are, 
after all, a small minority. Though al- 
| ready they would seem to be making their 
mark on current history. It would almost 
appear as if Great Britain were becoming 
more emasculate year by year. Is that 
because these hybrid females, who are 
struggling to rule over us, are associated 
with emasculated men ? 

Still—one likes to repeat it—as yet, 
women of this kidney are in a small 
minority. There still are helpmates meet for 
men; women who go with us through 
laborious days to a restful night, and are 
content to do it. Women who are willing 
to share with us such measure of good and 
ill as may be meted out to us; who are 
willing to share our sorrows and our joys, 
our struggles and our triumphs. God be 
thanked for it ! 

Men are not faultless, heaven forbid that 
theyshould be. A faultless being isa monster. 
But some of the women who make themselves 
so audible examine men’s faults through 
microscopes of such high powers that, in 
their eyes, they become exaggerations even 
of the fabulous. Women are not faultless 
either ; we have cause to be grateful that it 
isso. It is bad enough that they should 
think themselves faultless, as apparently 
some of them dodo. Possibly not a little 
of the pother arises because neither side 
will consent to be a little blind to the faults 
of the other side. A previous statement 





may be reiterated, that when a woman is 
happy with a man, she cares nothing about 
“women’s rights,” It is when a woman is 
without her man, or is not happy with the 
man she has, that the trouble begins. Happy 
wives and mothers know—with sure and 
certain reasons for their knowledge—that 
men are the best and truest friends women 
can have. It is women who, for any cause 
whatever, are without men, who are against 
men, and those women only, Whenever I 
read one of the novels of a certain sort, 
written by married women, which just now 
are “in demand at all the libraries,” I ask 
myself what the trouble has been with the 
woman who wrote it. There has been 
trouble, you may be sure, matrimonial 
trouble, in which there have been faults 
upon both sides. These women are not 
the martyred paragons, of sound mind and 
of sound body, which they would have us 
suppose. It must be remembered that 
there can scarcely be a sound mind without 
a sound body. Anzmic women, for in- 
stance, not seldom are unfitted, both men- 
tally and physically, to be either wives 
or mothers. When they discover the fact, 
too late, they are apt, in their bitterness, 
to lay the blame upon their husbands— 
who are, in truth, themselves the victims 
—and to raise a hue and cry. 

The misfortune is that there are not 
enough men to go round; of good men, 
there are very far indeed from being enough. 
All jesting apart, the lot of the average 
unmarried woman, as things are, is not 
likely to be a happy one. It is not good 
for a man to live and die a bachelor, 
especially as age creeps on to him, and the 
rising generation begins to push him into 
corners, where he is out of the way. With 
the woman who lives and dies unmarried it 
is only too likely to be worse. It is 
probable that she is not greatly endowed 
either with riches or with beauty, or the 
chances are that she would change her 
state. For a woman to be poor, and plain, 
and single—do not the words suggest a 
tragedy? The tragedy which they suggest 
is too often enacted in real life. Is it 
strange that such women cry, with the 
blind leaders of the blind, with no clearer 
comprehension of what it is they really 
want than their leaders have, for “in- 
dependence,” for ‘equality of the sexes,” 
for ‘‘ women’s rights ” 4 

For my part, when I hear of a woman 
pushing herself into a prominent place on 
public platforms of any sort or kind, or 
asserting herself upon questions of her sex 
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in print, I ask myself, I wonder where the 
shoe is pinching her? That it is pinching 
her, on one of her particular private corns, 
Iam sure. I wonder what has become of 
her share of masculinity, or if she is without 
a share? For while in France they have 
a proverb, “in all times of trouble,” 
“ Cherchez la femme,” in England, when you 
come across a troubled: or, for the matter 
of that, a troublesome: woman—seek the 
man. 





RHYMING WORDS. 

We have abovt a thousand known re- 
duplicated words in the English language, 
many of which are to be found in the 
works of our great writers; and this— 
albeit there seem a lack of dignity in playing 
upon syllables—is no matter for wonder 
considering the power and force of such 
words. Urquahart’s ‘ Rabelais” is full of 
them; over a hundred are included in 
Booth’s “ Analytical Dictionary,” published 
in 1835; scores are scattered through- 
out the various provincial glossaries; 
and the Philological Society’s Transactions 
for 1866 show a lengthy collection by 
Wheatley. Amongst these are counted 
“rhyming words,” which, strange to say, 
are comparatively few. However, certain 
examples find place in love, lore, and law, 
and are worthy. of attention ; particularly 
the rarer forms restricted to the provinces, 
and such as have literary associations. 

“ Tirra-lirra” has a prominent place in 
letters. It, is a well-known burden, joyous 
and free. “The lark that tirra-lirra 
chaunts,” sings Autolycus ; and, it may be 
remembered, the gentle pieman of the “Bab 
Ballads”—when he was not humming tra ! 
la! la!—was singing tirer-lirer; only, being a 
true cockney, he makes it rhyme with dearer. 
But it recalls one piteous episode. When 
Lancelot of the Lake, blazoned, jewelled, 
and beautiful, flashed into the mirror of the 
Lady of Shalott, her heart stirred with a 
new passion; but—when “Tirra-lirra by 
the river sang Sir Lancelot ”—utterly for- 
getting the curse, she left her place to gaze 
upon him ; and we have read of her sorrow- 
ful ending in the Laureate’s noble poem, 
from the cracking of the mirror to the stop- 
ping of the barge at Camelot, where Lance- 
lot, knowing nothing of the doom his 
cearolling had brought about, said “‘ She has a 
lovely face,” and besought grace for her. 
There is but one step to the ridiculous. It 
was a rhymed word that completed the 





captivation of Betsy Gray’s admirer, and 
left him enthralled long after he was jilted 
for the chap that drove the “ nuggerly 
donkey-cart.” In the sufferer’s own words: 
For she said I was a regular 
‘* Randy-dandy ”—-sort of a chap in my way, 
She broke my heart, I knew she would, 
Did Saucy Betsy Gray. 

Another rhyming word is said to be 
borrowed from a bird’s song. According to 
D’Urfey, in his “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 

Whilst in eternal day ; ‘‘ terry-rerry,” rerry, rerry, 

Hey, terry-rerry, sings the blackbird. 

Ah! what a world have they ! 

“ Hurdum-durdum ” signifies tumultuous 
merriment. There is a tradition that Brath- 
wait, the author of (drunken) “ Barnabee’s 
Journal,” standing upon Highgate Hill, said: 
Fare thee well, London, thou’rt good for nought else 
But hurdum, and durdum, and ringing of bells, 

“ Razzle-dazzle” within the present year 
has given title to a music-hall song; and 
appropriately expresses what Dick Swiveller 
meant when he remarked that on a previous 
evening he had had “the sun very strong 
in his eyes.” In “Household Words,” 
No. 183, “On the ran-tan” is said to 
mean drun*; but in Gloucestershire, “ ran- 
tan” denotes beating, thrashing. This 
seems to be tue more correct form, for when 
parties of men go stang-riding—i.e., gather 
round one mounted on a pole, and proceed 
to the house of a notorious wife-beater, they 
invariably commence or end their doggerel 
rhymes with this phrase, or a variation of it : 

With a ran-tan-tan 
This man has been licking his good woman. 

_ We pass from this, by an easy transition, 
to “hickup-snickup,” which forms part of 
a charm for the hiccough. Sir Toby Belch 
once exclaimed ‘‘Sneckup,” a phrase which 
seems to have bothered annotators, As a 
past master in fuddling ceremonies, he 
probably referred to this charm, which runs : 

Hickup, snickup, stand up, straight up, 
One drop, two drops, good for the hickup. 

In the south they have a very expressive 
phrase for one inditferently well—“ Frobly- 
mobly”; and to be in “ mubble-fubble” 
signifies low spirits. In Leeds when a 
person is overpowered with astonishment 
he is said to be “muck-struck,” a phrase 
forcible but scarcely polite. ‘ Huck-muck” 
is an expression of like character, meaning 
foul, miry ; and in Devonshire a bedraggled, 
besmirched person is said to be ‘‘muckson 
up to the huckson.” In Gloucestershire a 
wavering, unstable, or worthless man is 
called a “meckle-keckle fellow”; and it is 
worthy of remark that in Derbyshire poor 
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ore is called ‘ keckle-meckle.” An awkward 
simpleton is called a “hauvey-gauvey” in 
the neighbourhood of Leeds ; in Warwick- 
shire they style such a one a “hob-gob,” 
which may be a corruption of ‘“ hobgoblin,” 
or else it is from ‘‘ hob,” a lout, and “ gob,” 
a lump. “Gobbinshire” is the abode— 
“that never was writ in the traveller's 
chart ”—of uncouth folk. They say of a 
slovenly loafer in South Cheshire : 

Gobbinshire, Gobbinshire, of Gobbinshire Green, 

The ronkest owd beggor as ever was seen. 

A “Flibber-gibber” is a lying knave or 
sycophant ; so, in Latimer’s Sermons, fol. 39, 
we get: ‘And when these flatterers and 
flibber-gibbes another day shall come and 
claw you by the back, Your grace may 
answer them thus,” etc. A secondary 
meaning of the word seems to be: a 
vexatious, tormenting spirit. Bishop 
Harsnet, in his account of the Spanish 
invasion, tells of forty fiends cast out by 
the Jesuits, among them Flibbertigibbet 
—<doubtless another form of the original 
word. So the Fool in “‘ King Lear”: “This 
is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet ; he begins 
at curfew, and walks till the first cock; 
he gives the web and the pin, squints the 
eye and makes the hare-lip; mildews the 
white wheat, and hurts the poor creature 
of earth.” 

In Yarmouth, a woman in grotesque and 
hideous attire is said to be a Kitty Witch, 
or “Kitch-Witch”; and a row amongst 
viragoes is termed a “Kittywitch row.” The 
origin of this word is now forgotten, even 
in the place. According to Forby, in his 
“Vocabulary of East Anglia,” :t was custom- 
ary many years ago for women of the lowest 
order to go in troops from house to house to 
levy contributions at some seasons of the 
year; and on some pretence which nobody 
now seems to recollect, having men’s shirts 
over their own apparel, and their faces 
smeared with blood. 

The streets, too, give us “ Hurdy-gurdy,” 
the too well-known musical instrument. 
Some think this word an example of change- 
ringing on the Italian “ ghironda” ; but it is 
more likely derived from the simple English 
word “gird” and the root of “ Hurdum,” 
noise, a word previously noticed. A word 
of pure literary origin is “ namby-pamby,” 
signifying babyfied. It was applied by 
Pope and his supporters to the work 
of Ambrose Phillips, who addressed cer- 
tain verses to Lord Carteret’s children. 
“Namby” is generally believed to be a 
corruption of Ambrose, and “pamby” a 
reduplication of the former, ‘ Niminy- 


‘mallard, amen,” 





piminy,” meaning affected simplicity, a word 
beloved of the esthetic Bunthorne, seems to 
have been put to the same use as prunes or 
prism was in Mrs.General’sday. Lady Emily 
in the “ Heiress” tells Miss Alscrip the 
way to acquire the Paphian Mimp is to 
stand before a glass pronouncing “ nimini- 
pimini.” 

The well-known game of choosing one 
of two shut fists, in the hope of obtaining 
a marble, cherry, or such trifle, gives us 
a rhyming word, “ Handy-dandy,” which is 
as old as the hills. “ Handy-dandy, which 
hand will he have?” occurs in Ben Jonson’s 
‘“‘ Bartholomew Fair,” and is alluded to in 
“King Lear” and “Piers Plowman.” 
Another well-known name gives us “ Hen- 
pen.” When boys attempt to dislodge, 
with their ducks or stones, a companion’s 
drake or stone placed in a hole, or on an 
elevation, they say, “ Hen-pen, duck and 
It must be remarked that 
“ hen-pen” in some parts means not only a 
house for fowls, but the dung of fowls, and 
also the herb yellow-rattle. In the North 
of England, children call certain black, 
greasy-looking veined pebbles, “ ocker- 
dockers,” or lucky stones, and religiously 
preserve them as charms. 

“Pagrag” is the day when servants 
change their places. Thompson, in his 
“ History and Antiquities of Boston,” says 
it is either Mayday or Martinmas. In 
Holloway’s. “ Provincial Dictionary” it is 
said to be old Michaelmas Day. It seems 
to be merely a corruption of pack-rag, i.e., 
a gathering together of working garments for 
new service ; witness the old village rhyme: 

Mayday, pay day, 
Pack rags, and go away. 

* Hitty-titty ” seems to mean “ touchy,” 
and on this account may have been used as 
@ peg on which to hang the ancient riddle— 
the nettle : 

Hitty-titty indoors, Hitty-titty out, 
If you touch Hitty-titty, 
Hitty-titty will bite you. 

Then there is “ Hodge-podge,” a mixture, 
and its other form “ Hotch-pot” or “ Hotch- 
potch,” which has got into legal matters. 
Blackstone, on the authority of Littleton, 
writes: “It seemeth that the word hotch- 
pot is in English a pudding; for in a 
pudding is not commonly put one thing 
alone, but one thing with other things 
together ” ; and adds, “ By this housewifely 
metaphor our ancestors meant to inform us 
that the lands, both those given in frank- 
marriage, and those descending in fee simple, 
should be mixed and blended together, and 
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then divided into equal portions among all 
the daughters . . . denoted bringing the 
lands into ‘ hotchpot.’” 

“Kagmag” or “Cegmeg” is, in the 
Midlands, meat of poor and even bad 
quality ; one almost scoffs in pronouncing 
it. “ Faxwax,” “ packwack,” “ paxwax,” 
““baxwax,” ‘ peasewease,” all refer to the 
tough, elastic ligament running along each 
side of the neck of large quadrupeds. The 
conjurer’s “ Hocus-pocus” is said by some 
to be a perversion of the words “ Hoc est 
Corpus,” said by the priest when he 
consecrates the elements in the Eucharist. 
Others say there was a celebrated Italian 
magician, Ochus Bochus, whom his followers 
invoke. In Hudibras we get: 


But I have sent him for a token 
To your low country, Hogen Mogen. 


This refers to Holland or the Netherlands, 
and is said to be derived from “ Hoogé en 
Mogende”—high and mighty—the Dutch 
style of addressing the States-General. 
And now this article may be appropriately 
concluded in the words of “Caleb 
Quotem ” : 


With a-men, gaymen, rum quotem, factotum, * 
Rhimery-chimery, liquorice-stickorice, 
Chizzle tomb, frizzle comb. 





“WILL YOU WALK OUT WITH 
ME, MISS?” 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


“Mr. Watton.” 

“ Madam.” 

“What is your honest opinion about 
love ?” 

“ About love? Why—but you are not 
thinking of proposing, are you ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

Then they both burst into laughter; for 
the young man, as he made that reference 
to proposing, shifted his position away from 
his companion with an air of alarm; the 
result being that the little table on which 
he was seated toppled over, and he unex- 
pectedly found a seat on the grass instead. 

“Miss Mulgrove,” said he, when their 
mirth had subsided, and he was beginning’ 
to gather up the materials out of which he 
had been constructing a toy yacht for her 
small brother, “‘ you observe that chance 
has supplied an appropriate answer: the 
very mention of love upsets me.” 

“But it has brought you to your knees 
as well,” 

“T beg your pardon ; it is duty that has 
brought me to my knees, not love. I have 
promised Tommy that his boat shall be 





finished this morning, and now I can’t find 
the rudder—bother the thing!” 

“ There it is !” exclaimed Tommy’s sister, 
darting from her seat, and picking the miss- 
ing article from out a long tuft of grass, 

When order was restored once more, and 
they had resumed their tasks—he working 
at the little vessel with all a sailor’s cunning, 
she making for it the sails that he had 
planned—there was silence between them 
for some minutes, 

At last Walton spoke in meditative 
fashion, showing that his mind had been 
pondering her unexpected question : 

**T am inclined to think that love, now- 
adays, is too often unreal; it has lost its 
simplicity and spontaneousness, because so 
much is made of it in fiction.” 

“That is exactly what I have felt my- 
self,” said Marina Mulgrove quickly, ‘And 
I think we women are chiefly to blame. 


‘We all know, in our hearts, that modern 


civilisation doesn’t admit of much romance 
in real life, and yet we are not a bit satis- 
fied unless men make love to us in a highly 
sentimental way. It is delightful if papa 
and mamma object, we get an opportunity 
to pose like the heroine of three volumes ; 
and it is delightful, too, if the dear man who 
offers his heart and wants ours, seems in 
a fearful state of agony while we are think- 
ing whether the exchange is worth making ; 
and the worst of all is, there is no honour- 
able retreat for either of the engaged ones, 
even if they find, on better acquaintance, 
that they don’t like each other well enough 
to get married. No; the novelist has de- 
cided that true love is eternal, and there- 
fore the poor wretches submit to their fate. 
The girl especially is afraid to return her 
engagement ring, because she has read so 
much about the frightful effect of jilting 
a man. He was the pink of perfection 
yesterday ; to-morrow, if she says she has 
changed her mind, and does not care to get 
married, he begins life anew as a scoundrel, 
or is a hopeless drunkard in six months’ 
time.” 

“ When, instead of anything of the sort 
happening, the poor fellow would jump for 
joy to get his discharge,” said Walton. 
* But that novelist has decided for him 
that the girl must necessarily break her heart, 
or end her days as a miserable spinster; so 
he also is afraid to speak his mind.” 

“ And so they get married, and lead a 
cat and dog life,” said Marina pensively. 

“But how is this state of things to be 
altered, Miss Mulgrove? You have thought 
so much about the problems of modern 
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society. Is there any way of making mar- 

riage a safer transaction for both parties? 

You see, we can’t abolish love, but the 

calamity of marriage might be — might 
” 

“ Avoided ?” enquired Marina calmly. 

There was a mocking gleam in those 
thoughtful grey eyes of hers as she spoke. 

“No; we must recognise the inevitable, 
I fear; but something might be done, 
surely, to moderate its evils.” 

“‘ Well, what should you say to a seven 
or ten years’ lease instead of the present 
lifelong contract 3” 

“ Let me see, how would that work?” said 
the young sailor musingly. “I marry you 
—don’t be alarmed; the case is purely 
hypothetical—and at the end of seven 
years you have had endugh of me. But 
although you may then be glad of your 
liberty, your chances in the matrimonial 
market cannot be, seven years hence, as 
good as they are now. That is a diffi- 
culty, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir; and allow me to say that 
your chances will not be any better than 
mine, if I can help it.” 

“Miss Mulgrove, you are feminine, and 
not philosophic,” interrupted Walton, with 
severity. 

“Pardon me; I am merely practical. 
At the end of those seven years you will 
certainly try to marry again; and the next 
lady of your choice will naturally come to 
me for references.” 

“ Um—that will be awkward. A genuine 
widower is snapped up by the sex without 
enquiries—out of sheer sympathy—but this 
widower by arrangement must needs be 
armed with first class testimonials from his 
previous partner.” 

“Of course,” said she with a mischievous 
smile. 

“Still, there is this to be said; couples 
will have all the more reason for renewing 
the lease with each other, because of these 
unpleasant consequences we have been 
discussing. In fact, in the majority of 
cases it seems probable that the partnership 
would be a lifelong one, just as it is now.” 

* Only they would, to make that certain, 
always be obliged to be nice to each other,” 
said the young lady mockingly. 

“ How dreadful !” 

“However, there would be an entirely 
new theme for tea-table gossip. That 
would be at least one advantage of the new 
matrimonial method. ‘Mr. and Mrs, So- 
and-So’s lease will shortly expire. I 
wonder if they intend to renew? Neither 








of them has said a word yet. How are they 
behaving ?’” 

Evidently there were elements of strong- 
mindedness in Miss Mulgrove’s character. 
But she possessed beauty and grace of 
behaviour to neutralise these, She passed 
as an “odd girl” among her female friends 
—none of them ever said worse than this. 
With men she was distinctly popular. Her 
personal charms no doubt partly accounted 
for the fact; still it was, I think, chiefly 
due to her ready comprehension of the 
masculine temperament, As her own 
brother said—he was a naval officer 
and Walton’s intimate friend—‘‘ Marina 
makes fun enough of us poor wretches ; but 
at the same time we are not such a blind 
puzzle to her as to most girls. She seems 
to understand by instinct what a man’s 
notions are like, and to accommodate her- 
self to them in what she says.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
Miss Mulgrove was in the habit of con- 
versing with all her male acquaintances 
with just as much freedom as she did with 
Richard Walton. Him she had known 
for many years. He and the brother 
referred to began their naval career together. 
When on shore, they, as lads, were in the 
habit of spending part of their holidays 
together. And although now both of them 
lieutenants, and serving on different ships, 
it was an understood thing that friendship 
with their respective friends should. be 
maintained. On the present occasion Lieu- 
tenant Walton’s visit had been somewhat 
longer than usual ; for unfortunately he had 
been invalided home from the Gold Coast. 

But his month’s stay at the Parsonage— 
Marina’s father was rector of a small parish 
in a remote part of Essex, near the Laidon 
Hills—his month’s holiday was just 
coming toan end. In another three days 
he would have to report himself to the 
Admiralty. 

And yet I am afraid he had only recovered 
from one malady to become the victim of 
another. Gold Coast fever had been 
succeeded by the fever of love. Readers 
who are skilled in the diagnosis of the 
complaint, will already have discovered 
in his talk about love and marriage indica- 
tions of his true state, a state of mild 
delirium, when the tongue is charged with 
bitterness for that and for those commonly 
held most dear. 

Another confirmatory symptom, as it 
seems to me, was that the young man still 
clung to the theme which his companion 
had so oddly started; for after another 
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interval of silence he remarked rather| ‘‘‘ But supposing in the meantime you had 
soberly : changed your minds ?’ 


“T cannot help thinking after all the 
lifelong arrangement is the best one. The 
true difficulty lies in finding a satisfactory 
method of courtship.” 

“Can you suggest any rules and regula- 
tions?” enquired Marina, still in that calm 
and slightly sarcastic tone which gave 
no clue to her real sentiments. 

**No, sailors are proverbially unskilful 
in navigating the ocean of love.” 

“ Very prettily said, Mr. Walton. You 
certainly must be the ship’s poet when at sea.” 

The young officer blushed. He had 
occasionally ventured into verse, and was 
wondering whether that wretched brother 
of hers had ever played the false friend by 
revealing the fact. 

Possibly Miss Mulgrove observed his 
confusion, and sought to make atonement 
for causing it by being merciful to his 
ignorance about courtship, for she said, 
with a gracious smile : 

**T will tell you what seems to me abso- 
lutely the best method of making love, on 
one condition.” 

“ What is the condition?” 

“Why, that both of us—as soon as I 
have enlightened you—keep absolutely 
silent until Tommy’s boat is finished, You 
promised to have it ready for him by 
eleven, and it is now a quarter past ten.” 

‘Agreed! Your condition is harsh but 
practical,” said Walton, applying himself 
with fresh energy to his task of rigging a 
mainmast for the said vessel. 

“Well, I got my ideal of love-making 
through Mrs. Sinipson.” 

** Who is Mrs. - 

“Hush ! you are not to speak, remember. 
Mrs. Simpson is the grocer’s wife down in 
the village ; she used to be our nurse years 
ago before dear mamma died, and she and 
I have always been great friends. One day 
in a frolicsome mood I enquired if Mr. 
Simpson was very, very nervous when he 
asked her to marry him—he is a dreadfully 
timid man, I may say. She laughed and 
said : 

***T don’t think he ever did ask me to 
marry him, Miss Marina. It isn’t our way. 
He used to tease me and I used to tease 
him for a long time when he came to the 
Parsonage for orders, Then one morning he 
said quite serious like : ‘ Will you walk out 
with me, miss?”—it was “ Polly ” at other 
times, I said I didn’t mind; so we walked 
out together for nearly a twelvemonth, and 
then began to talk about furnishing.’ 








““¢ Well, we should have had a tiff most 
likely, and shouldn’t have walked out 
together any more, that’s all.’ 

“Now, I think,” continued Miss Mul- 
grove, ‘that the unsentimental courtship of 
people like Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, who are 
a thoroughly happy pair, is vastly superior 
to the article supplied by the novelist. 
People in their station don’t commit them- 
selves too deeply before they are married, 
and they are generally happier afterwards ” 

There was a slight tremor in her voice as 
she concluded. Walton for his part looked 
grave. He had bound himself not to speak, 
but he was evidently dissatisfied. 

It was a relief to both of them when at 
the end of half an hour a bright, fair- 
haired boy of about nine years came leaping 
down the steps of the terrace, under the 
shelter of which they were sitting. This 
lad was Tommy Mulgrove, commonly called 
by his sister Marina, “that precious mite.” 

“Done yet?” cried he, making a tempes- 
tuous rush at his sister, and planting 
himself unceremoniously by her side. 

“Nearly, And what about the verb?” 

‘* Ko, is, it, imus, itis, eunt,” sang out the 
youngster in a eonfident tone, clasping 
Marina’s arm and swinging it to the rhythm 
of his recital. 

“‘ Hush—h--h !” 

Then Tommy gave his attention to the 
ship-building. The little schooner-rigged 
craft which was soon to be all his own, 
was now completed save in one respect— 
a name, The outline of this Lieutenant 
Walton was at that moment carving. As 
he finished, he said: 

“That must do for to-day, Thomas. 
Letters of gold to-morrow, after the trial 
trip.” 

“Oh, but I say! that isn’t fair,” ex- 
claimed the lad, in a disappointed tone, as 
he spelt out the name that had been 
carved. ‘Look, sis! Fancy calling my 
yacht ‘Miss Mulgrove’! I thought it was 
going to be ‘Richard and Marina,’ for 
you've both helped to make it for me, 
haven’t you now?” 

The situation was a trying one for the 
young people. On the previous day Tommy 
had, in the emphatic style of small boys, 
declared that the yacht, then only just 
begun, must be called “Richard and 
Marina,” and no objection was raised at 
the time. Since, however, there had been 
indications that Richard contemplated 
suggesting a much more important com- 
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bination of the two names. It was to 
prevent his designs from reaching practical 
shape—in plain words, to avoid a proposal 
—that Marina had started that conversation 
about love and marriage, with which the 
reader is already familiar. Her free-and- 
easy treatment of the subject made an 
earnest appeal such as he had determined 
upon quite impossible. And her last little 
speech contained, as he understood it, a 
very significant hint of her reply should he 
persist in disregarding the warnings of her 
previous remarks. 

It is easy enough to say, “faint heart 
never won fair lady.” For all that, I 
believe Richard Walton was acting under 
an impulse of manly courage in accepting 
his fate. He loved truly enough to see her 
duties as she saw them. She had the care 
of four motherless children, besides those 
numberless responsibilities of parish work 
which had fallen on her shoulders when 
the mother died eight years ago. And her 
father had never been himself since the 
shock of that dread parting. Realising all 
this, the young officer had, with somewhat 
of the hopeless loyalty of knights of old, 
sought in a delicate way to indicate his 
submission, when he carved the prosaic 
words “ Miss Mulgrove” instead of those 
previously decided upon. 

But he had quite forgotten, alas! that 
renunciation is not usually part of the 
creed of the British boy. Master Thomas 
Mulgrove had, according to his own notion, 
indulged in quite enough self-sacrifice 
already for one morning by committing to 
memory part of an irregular Latin verb, 
while the boat-building was going on. To 
his sturdy intellect, changing the yacht’s 
name was simply a breach of contract; he 
had no feeling whatever for the sentiment 
conveyed thereby. 

His sister had, however, and she blushed 
tremendously as she divined its import. 

“T say, Marina,” pursued that wretched 
youngster, “what are you colouring up 
for? Didn’t you want it to be called 
‘Miss Mulgrove,’ then ?” 

Marina had never yet boxed the ears of 
that ‘‘ precious mite.” It would have been 
a relief to have done so at that moment; 
it would have been still more a relief if she 
could have rushed away somewhere and had 
@ good cry. 

Walton, on his part, felt equally miserable. 
He wanted to say something that would 
ease the situation, but words utterly failed 
him. In the presence of that young imp, 
what, indeed, could the poor fellow say ? 





Then, suddenly, help came to these luck- 
less victims. 

“Oh! there’s papa, and the lot of ’em,” 
cried Tommy, as he caught sight of his 
father, his twin sisters, Ethel and Janet, 
and his bigger brother Jack emerging from 
the garden at the end of the lawn, Then 
he scampered away to meet them. 

Marina and Richard exchanged glances 
for an instant. Then as by a common im- 
pulse their eyes fell. But I fear they had 
sealed their fates by looking into each other’s 
eyes just then. 

Richard took his knife, and without 
further ado began to scratch out those words 
from the stern of the little vessel. 

‘‘ Sailors have superstitions about altering 
a ship’s name after she is launched,” said 
he with remarkable coolness, “so it is just 
as well to be on the safe side.” 


The “ Richard and Marina” was launched 
that afternoon on Burnstead Lake, just half 
a mile from the Parsonage. Her behaviour 
on this trying occasion was magnificent. 
Tommy, as owner, was the most important 
personage present. More by luck than 
judgement he said nothing more to tempt 
his sister to box his ears. Why should he 
have done so, however? He had had his 
own way re “ Richard and Marina.” 

These victims of circumstances felt 
rather happy as they walked home together. 
Richard had received a letter by the mid- 
day post. It was from his father—Rear- 
Admiral Walton, counselling him to accept 
the offer of a captaincy in the coast-guard 
service for the next five years which was 
placed at his disposal. Thereby further 
risk to his health on that fatal Gold Coast 
could be avoided, while promotion would 
not be hindered, Richard having an excellent 
record. 

Like a sensible fellow the young officer 
showed this letter to the lady of his heart. 
As she handed it back to him he remarked 
gently : 

* Will you walk out with me, miss ?” 

** Yes, Dick.” 





AVIGNON. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 


Tue walls of Avignon are as interesting 
as any part of the town. They completely 
girdle the place, and are practically as good 
as ever they were. Time has given them 
a certain beauty of colouring, and yet 
nothing is more astonishing than the grace 
with which they bear their age. 
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It was Innocent the Sixth, the fifth of 
the Avignon Popes, who began to fortify 
the place. He had good cause for the 
work, and—if we may credit the statement 
that Benedict the Twelfth, his predecessor 
but one, left a treasure of fourteen millions 
—plenty of capital also. France was in a 
bad way in the fourteenth century. Those 
famous bandits, known as “The White 
Company,” were very much abroad. Clerics 
or the laity, it was all one whom they 
mulcted. They presented themselves, in 
fact, before Avignon, and his Holiness 
Innocent the Sixth only got rid of them 
by absolving them from all their sins, and 
giving them sixty thousand florins. It 
was a fine achievement for the rogues: 
they both ate their cake and had it. 

Innocent’s successor, ‘Urban the Fifth, 
was stimulated to hurry on the wall building 
by a new troop of extortionists, the ‘ Pil- 
grims of God,” thirty thousand strong, under 
the leadership of the great Bertrand du 
Guesclin. These worthies demanded two 
hundred thousand florins from the Pope. 

* Tarry,” said his Holiness, “and I will 
raise the sum from the citizens and the 
people.” 

This gave Du Guesclin a famous op- 
portunity to show what stuff his human 
nature was made of. ; 

“* Now do I see,” he cried, “‘ how full of 
covetousness and disloyalty is your Chris- 
tianity. Avatice and pride and vanity and 
cruelty of all kinds abide in Holy Church... 
But by the faith I owe to the Holy Trinity, 
I will not take a single penny of the money 
except the Pope pays it out of his own store.” 

Urban the Fifth groaned, and got quit of 
the “ pilgrims” for one hundred thousand 
florins out of his private treasury. Again, 
too, formal absolution was included in the 
levy. 

It was clearly most essential that Avignon 
should have walls. The building of them, 
therefore, was pushed on, and we now see 
the result. Where they have been restored 
under Viollet-le-Duc’s able control they 
look startlingly modern. But they are not 
like this in all their extent. 

Avignon’s walls are one of the sights of 
France. But they serve a useful as well as 
an antiquarian purpose. The civic customs 
officers have a unique cordon for their 
work. None but the most audacious of 
countrymen will attempt to force a passage 
into the town with his basket of eggs or 
butter by way of escalade—to avoid paying 
the tax. They are also a protection 
against the Rhone, which now and again 





floods the land, turning the old city of the 
Popes into an island. 

From Avignon’s wall, the transition is 
easy to the great Papal Palace—a unique 
building. These were times in which 
persons of high rank could not enjoy their 
dignity in houses less than ten or twelve 
feet thick in their exterior presentment, 
with narrow-barred windows, and parapeted 
roofs, with machicolations, and a variety of 
devices for annoying undesirable callers, 
Even the heads of the Catholic Church 
were not above being influenced by these 
temporal trifles. Hence -the monstrous 
mass of prison-like building, with its spots 
of windows to its acres of sombre for- 
bidding facade, and the towers and battle- 
ments which command the town. 

Like St. Peter’s of Rome, this Papal 
Palace of Avignon does not at first fitly 
hold the mind. One looks at it and looks 
away rather disappointed, But one looks 
again and again, strolls round about it and 
examines its parts, and ends by confessing 
that it fascinates. This, too, quite without 
thinking of its historical associations. 

But the visitor does not nowadays see 
much of the Palace interior. Since the 
Revolution the Pope has had nothing to do 
with Avignon, and France has shown its 
disesteem for Popes in the abstract by turn- 
ing the huge residence into a barrack. 

I had to present myself at the Town 
Hall for an order to view such of the Palace 
as is still on view. Two worthy corporals 
represented the local “Commandant,” and 
between them discovered the necessary 
permit. And then I passed through the 
portal of the Palace amid a crowd of the 
red-legged military, laughing and smoking 
cigarettes as they do all over France—even 
on the Rhine frontier—-and was taken in 
hand by a woman. 

She was not an ideal cicerone, this lady. 
I imagine she wished to get back to her 
room and finish her dinner preparations. 
She hurried me on when I would fain have 
paused awhile, and seemed more eager to 
crack jokes with the soldiers than rummage 
her mind for such details as the accom- 
plished guide is stuffed with. 

The soldiers were standing at the foot of 
the staircases, peeling potatoes, in groups 
of twenty or thirty. The atmosphere was 
as different as possible from what it was 
five centuries ago. The coarse chatter of 
these rustics, with the clinking of their 
bayonets, where soft-tongued Cardinals and 
courtiers trained in all the subtleties of 
Italian life were wont to rustle to and fro 
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musically or glide with the movement of 
serpents! Fragments of ‘‘Le Petit Journal” 
on the ground! And now and then the 
passage of a fellow in a white smock with 
a red joint in his arms! Singing, too, of a 
subdued kind; the words of the song more 
ribald than proper Papal ears would have 
approved ! 

However, it could not be helped ; and in 
a way it was piquant enough to see the 
large chambers with their ninety-six beds 
apiece, and the disengaged youngsters lolling 
on their dark-coloured blankets, some read- 
ing their love-letters, and some rubbing at 
their buttons. 

The place is transformed. Inside it has 
nothing suggestive of its old glory save a 
few lingering frescoes, I mounted ladders 
to look closely at the faces of the frescoed 
personages in the oratories—one the private 
chapel of his Holiness the Pope regnant. 
But there was time to do little more than 
recognise the hand of Florentine artists in 
the work. 

There are dungeons and towers enough 
in the Palace precincts. The tower “La 
Glaciére ” saw more bloodshed during the 
Terror of 1791 than ever before. The tower 
Trouillas held Rienzi in chains for five 
years. Hence this notable son of a Roman 
publican went back to Rome, at the bidding 
of Innocent the Sixth, to play a new part 
in the city which had earlier admired him 
briefly as Tribune, Lord Lytton may be 
read for the rest of his history. 

Surfeited with sightseeing, from the 
Palace I went in the wind to dine. They 
dine at noon in Avignon. The clocks 
were striking the hour—though there was 
but little of that old melody of bell-music 
which made Rabelais call Avignon “ L’isle 
sonnante” at a time when there were 
three hundred church bells within the city 
walla, 

I proposed to nurse the medieval mood 
that had come upon me, and so I dined at 
the “‘ Hétel du Louvre,” in a hall that four 
hundred years ago was a chapel. Pointed 
windows, groined and lofty ceiling, stained 
glass, and a religious calm—these were the 
characteristics of as impressive a meal as I 
have ever enjoyed, The waiters were 
tranquil men, past their prime, and with an 
old time civility. They whispered their 
communications to the dozen or so of us 
who sat at table; but echo seized upon 
their voices, and so we ate in the midst 
of a dying murmur of sound, as if the 
ghosts of the priests who ministered here 
in the time of Henry the Fourth were still 





chanting a ghostly mass. A portrait of 
Napoleon occupied the high west wall of 
the chamber. It seemed a little out of 
place, but it is not for a stranger to judge 
in such matters. As for the dinner, it was 
excellent, though it did include among its 
courses such doubtful luxuries as cockles in 
their shells. I liked nothing about it better 
than the soft harmonious voices of the 
waiters. They had the tongues of men 
of Provence—who clip their words cruelly 
yet with grace, As, for example, when I 
asked at what hour was the table d’hdéte: 

“A Vor qu’ vo’ voy’, m’sieur,” came the 
reply. It was a melodious riddle at first, 
but the meaning trilled itself home to me. 

Dinner over, I smoked my cigar in 
another café, while I gazed upon Avignon’s 
modern civic and other buildings and the 
statues that have come upon the town since 
it passed from the Popes to France. There 
is a monstrous marble group in the Town 
Hall Square, commemorating those of the 
district who died in the Franco-German 
War, The theatre, too, commands attention 
alongside the grandiose Town Hall, with 
its portico steeped in classicality. 

Then I rambled between the showers 
into some of Avignon’s back streets, noting 
on the way the “Salon Petrarque,” for 
hair-cutting and “schampooing Americaine.” . 
I do not like these back streets of Avignon. 
They contain disestablished palaces enough 
—they would be called palaces in Italy— 
and some rather nice old curiosity shops 
crowded with dusty articles of the time of 
Rienzi; and they give one some strong 
contrasts, as, for example, where the bush 
of a wine shop swings below the statue of a 
Virgin and Child. But they are cobbled to 
distraction, and after rain the cobbles are 
glacial in their slipperiness, and they smell— 
like the meanest quarters in the dirtiest city 
of the dirtiest part of Europe, Once, too, 
a lady emptied a basin into the street from 
above, the fourth floor, just when I was 
conveniently placed for the infliction; and, 
moreover, though the town is not a large 
one, these slums ramify astonishingly. I 
lost my way in them and proved more bad 
smells in half an hour—so soon after dinner, 
too !—than ever, I think, before, 

But at the Place Pie I got a clue for 
my salvation. That, at any rate, was done 
large on my map, however impossible it was 
to identify the various alleys and passages 
and streetlets which brought me to it. I 
came upon it through Avignon’s market, 
where a host of old ladies in snow-white 
caps—which went well with their chestnut- 
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coloured complexions—were sitting in state 
among gory sheep’s heads and the like 
edible decorations. Signs of Avignon’s old 
ecclesiastical greatness abound hereabouts : 
church porches leading into warehouses 
instead of incensed naves, and with the noise 
of handicraftsmen where in Petrarch’s time 
mass was sung daily with conventional pomp. 

The Place Pie gives us another morsel 
of Avignon’s romance. Here, more than 
three hundred years ago, lived one Perrinet 
Parpaille, president of the town’s university. 
The poor man had the personal misfortune 
to be bitten by the mania for Protestantism. 
He became a thoroughpaced reformer in 
religion, headed the Calvinists of Provence, 
plundered the churches of the town of 
Orange, and prepared for a tooth-and-nail 
struggle against Catholicism. But he came 
to grief in due time, and, having first been 
exposed in a wooden cage for several days, 
the populace jeering him, he had his head 
cut off in one of the Palace courts. His 
house was then razed to the ground, and 
the Place Pie reigns in its stead. 

Among Avignon’s disestablished churches 
that of St. Antony, now an iron ware- 
house, deserves to be mentioned for the 
sake of Mary of Scotland’s gracious treat- 
ment of a certain Archdeacon of Paris, 
named Chartier, who was buried here. His 
reverence was extremely ugly, but also a 
marvellous poet, orator, and rhetorician. 
One day Queen Mary passed him when he 
was asleep and kissed his lips, “for the 
sake of the fine things,” she said, “ which 
his mouth was wont to utter.” 

A continuance of the rain of this dismal 
day drove me for shelter into the church 
of St. Agricole—the edifice which in 1793 
was turned into Avignon’s Temple of 
Reason. I was just in time for the funeral 
of an artisan. The mortuary car rattled up 
to the porch, there was a stampede of the 
mourners with their dripping umbrellas— 
which they immediately exchanged for 
lighted candles—and the priest began to 
cense us one and all. It was not a very 
edifying service ; the poor fellow who was 
dead inspired no tears. His followers 
chatted, and smiled, and held their tapers 
awry so that the grease dropped on to the 
pavement, and the common coffin of white 
unpolished wood looked as bleak and de- 
pressing as the threadbare pall which had 
been laid on one side by the undertaker. 
Flowers there were none for the dead in 
this land of flowers, though some of tissue 
paper were to be seen on the church’s altar. 
It was a relief when the priest gave the 





benediction, and blew his nose in a business- 
like manner, as if publicly to advertise his 
gladness in the end of the ceremony, ‘My 
friend the corpse” was then trotted off to 
the hearse, and so to the cemetery, whither 
the mourners declined to follow it. 

These churches of Avignon scarcely do 
themselves justice. They mostly date from 
a notable epoch in the history of Gothic 
architecture, but subsequent generations 
have played havoc with their original 
beauty. They are either built round closely 
with mean shops or residences, or the 
marbles and pictures of their interior are 
lost sight of in the more tawdry additions 
of modern times. 

Talking of pictures, there was anciently 
one here in Avignon, in the Convent 
of the Célestins, which surely “licked 
creation” in the matter of ghastliness. It 
was the work of King René of Anjou and 
Provence, and its subject was his dead 
mistress. He had loved this woman ex- 
ceedingly, and he chose to have her grave 
opened several days after her burial that he 
might once again feast his eyes upon her. 
The sight he then saw seems to have turned 
him suddenly melancholy-mad. At any 
rate, he determined to paint the dead 
woman, and paint her he did; the coffin 
resting, opened, against a graveyard cross, 
the corpse half shrouded, and teeming with 
worms, and veiled in part by spiders’ webs. 
This precious work of art existed in the 
eighteenth century. We may rejoice that 
it has not come down to our time to be 
photographed and sold in copies at half- 
a-franc throughout the length and breadth 
of France. 

But enough of Avignon’s churches. The 
old town has more than it knows what to do 
with, in the present dwindled state of its 
population. 

Towards evening I wearied of sightseeing, 
and, having supped, went to the theatre. 
It may be heresy to say it, but I prefer 
Avignon’s theatre to all its churches put 
together. This at any rate pulses with 
modern life, which is, after all, the kind of 
life that best befits us moderns, 

The odious mistral abated somewhat 
towards midnight, and the moon broke 
through the clouds, which, however, still 
ran dark and fast before the upper breezes. 

“I fear monsieur deceives himself!” a 
courteous native of the town replied to me 
when I ventured in conversation to express 
my joy that the wind had fallen. “It is 
the rule for the mistral to have a three days’ 
spell. Afterwards it will be fine weather.” 
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Good heavens! what a prospect, me- 
thought! But alas! when I awoke the 
next morning, and drew aside the dingy, 
crimson curtains of my funereal bed, it was 
to see a rain-blurred window, and no shred 
of blue sky anywhere. The old sights 
repeated themselves: bending trees, close- 
cloaked citizens, umbrellas, a glistening 
thoroughfare, and gutters looking as if they 
would fain emulate the Rhone herself. 

My hotel waiter confirmed the words of 
the other native of Avignon. He hadn’t a 
doubt it would be as cheerful a day as its 
predecessor. 

I have seldom suffered so depressing a 
disappointment as this weather treatment 
in a place where I had confidently looked 
for blue skies, Daudet’s picture of Avignon, 
as his vigorous imagination recomposed it, 
is the very antithesis of Avignon as I saw 
it. “Streets carpeted with flowers” indeed, 
banners flying before the breeze, tapestried 
windows, soldiers singing Latin songs, red- 
capped cardinals going hither and thither 
in brilliant processions, the sweet medley 
of lutes and mandolines and musical church 
bells, and a populace dancing to the sound of 
fifes and tambourines on Bénézet’s admirable 
bridge—this is the Avignon the novelist 
describes in his “ Letters from my Mill.” 

My Avignon, onthe other hand,hasalready 
been limned as a flat, stale, and—historical 
associations apart—unprofitable country 
town, where they ape Parisian manners and 
enjoy as serials to their journals such 
literary food as “The Nights of Paris !” 

I am truly sorry I have been forced to 
carry away with me such an impression as 
I have of Avignon. It was bad enough to 
go from palace to church, and from bridge 
to convent, buffeted by the wind and the 
rain. But it seemed even worse that I 
should have to pay my respects to Vaucluse 
itself in the midst of a downpour that 
threatened to float my vehicle on the 
Vaucluse highway ere I could get back to 
Avignon’s protecting walls. However, the 
fancy has wings, and can now and then 
close the flood-gates of reality upon its 
dreams of the past. And so, in spite of the 
mistral, I understood something of Petrarch’s 
pleasure in this sequestered spot, But I 
returned to Avignon very damp, and sighed 
for the charms of the weather in old 
England. 

And so the next morning I rose at the 
dreadful hour of five—the mistral still on— 
and entered the express for Paris. 

I had suggested to my landlord at the 
Hotel Crillon that a cup of coffee before 





leaving him would be an appreciated kind- 
ness. But the honest man evaded the 
suggestion. 

“In the weather that is, monsieur, only 
the porter will have arisen at the hour 
necessary for monsieur. He will be unable 
to prepare coffee, but he shall attend to 
monsieur’s luggage.” 

Some time I must revisit this city of the 
Popes. I owe it to Avignon itself to 
expunge the dolorous memory of it which 
I, at present, have perforce to entertain. 
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Wuere was her father? She had cer- 
tainly seen him coming towards the Palace, 
perhaps she would find him there fingering 
his gold. Her uncle wanted her to get it 
away from him, but as for herself, she now 
only longed—by a strange perversity of 
human nature—to know more about Philip’s 
death. She felt she must talk about it 
to some one, and she could only talk to 
the man who had done the deed. The 
secret was too heavy, too dreadful for her 
to carry alone. 

After Forster’s departure she had waited 
and longed intensely for a word from him. 
He would surely relent and send her a 
line, wherein she would find his love 
hidden. But nothing had come, not one 
line, not one message, and now she realised 


that she would never again see him or | 


hear from him. That was all over, that 
one love of her life ; that one strange episode 
was dead, and it had died surrounded by 
horror and sin. 

After that awakening, the thought of 
Philip had more and more intruded itself 
upon her. He would never have left her, 
she was sure of it; but then all thought 
ended in this terrible fact—Philip had been 


murdered here, in the Rothery glen, where | 


he had first come to crave for hospitality. * 

Sometimes she felt that she could not 
bear the thought, so she would pace up 
and down the room trying to forget it. 
At these times Philip’s voice seemed to 
sound close to her, pleading for her love, or 
at least for her kindness. 


“If he were here, if he were here, I— | 


I—would try to live my life differently,” 
she thought, “ but he is not here,” 
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The last conversation with the Duke/|that she must see him. The swing door 
had at length roused her into action. She | was fortunately not bolted from the inside, 
would go to her father and compel him|as was often the case, and as she let it 
to listen to her. She would try to show/ close behind her she shivered a little, 
him how his evil had wrought, and that— | Damp and decay were only too visible here, 
but then she mentally shrank from his coarse | and everything spoke of ruin. It was even 
words, “Go to your lover,” though now | dangerous, she had heard her uncle say, and 
they were no longer applicable. even a casual observer could see the truth 

She opened her door and listened to/|of this. She noticed that the beam above 
the silence. Silence frightened her now| the heavy door of her father’s room was 
as it had never frightened her before. | barely safe. There might soon be asudden 
Her nerves must be giving way, she thought. | fall of masonry, for an ominous crack ran 

Her father must be in the turret-room, | upwards into the gloom. 
for though he would not sleep there, he| She listened in some trepidation. A 
often sat in the lower room when it was| faint light came from under the door, and 
dark, so Jim Oldcorn said. This would} she heard a movement within as she re- 
be the first time she had seen him since | peated her knocks. 
his announcement at the farm, and the| ‘“‘ Let me in,” she said as firmly as she 
thought of him brought back all her misery. | could. 

Still the exertion did her good, and she} There was no answer, and Penelope 
determined to proceed. She would hear| waited some time before she repeated her 
it again, she would know all there was/ request. Some muttered curses was the 
to know about Philip. only response she could distinguish, but 

She went down the stairs, now silent | still she stood her ground. 
and deserted, into the hall. The servants, ‘*T must come in, father.” 
left so much to their own devices, neglected} Presently she heard him approach the 
their duties, and there was no light in| door, and in another moment he drew back 
the great central hall, nothing but gloom | a heavy bolt. , 
and silence. A smell of damp had crept} They were too much accustomed to th 
in from the outside, and everything was | strange contrast they presented to be struck 
now suggestive of death and decay. by it, but Penelope for the first time felt 

Penelope paused again and again. Her/|a strong loathing towards this man who 
heart beat fast. She was afraid—actually | had brought so much evil upon her. 
afraid, and her fear seemed to take shape in “My uncle sent me,” she said, entering 
a dread of seeing Philip. Were there such | the room, which was in a filthy condition, 
things as visible ghosts? Would Philip’s| the King having lately allowed no one to 
sad spirit come to reproach her? If there | enter it. A large fire was burning on the 
were any truth in apparitions—and the| hearth, lighting up, all too well, the 
ghost of her ancestress was an undisputed | comfortless state of the room. 
belief in the family—then surely his spirit} ‘ What does Greybarrow want? He has 
might well wish to reproach her. She| plagued me enough I won’t let him have 
must go on, however, so she turned down| my money. Let him find some for him- 
the passage leading to the dilapidated turret. | self ; and he may go to the devil if it pleases 
It seemed to her long ago since Philip had | him!” 
followed her down this same place, and} . Penelope interposed. 
since she had showed him the old family| ‘ However much you may value your 
treasures—the locket and chain which was | hoarded gold, you are not the owner of this 
supposed to bring sorrow if it were given | place. It would have been sold over 
away, and the sword of David Winskell.| our heads but for—for—the man you— 
As she walked slowly on, suddenly she | you a 
heard the old sound of footsteps behind} A gleam of fierce, mad hatred transformed 
her, They had ceased for some time, and | the King’s face into something diabolical. 
the fact of hearing them again gave her} “You need not fear,” continued Penelope, 
a start of pleasure. “T have said nothing but to one person. 

More bravely now she continued her} The man whose life you have ruined,” 
journey. She knew her way too well to} “Me! me! and what about you, girl? 
need light, but, as she approached the} Where is the lover,eh? Why doesn’t he 
heavy door which separated the turret from | stay and “ 
the main buildings, she wondered how she| “Hush! he is gone for ever, You have 
would be able to make her father understand ! ruined all our lives.” 
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The King laughed; a laugh that was 
painful to hear, 
“So the King of Rothery can do some- 


thing, eh, girl? Get along with you. 


Go. No, staya moment. Look, Princess, 
do you see this panel? The gold is here now. 
I have moved it here to-day. If Greybarrow 
wants it, don’t let him have it. I shall pay 
it back pound for pound to—to r 

‘You cannot, you cannot do itnow. Why 
was I ever born? Why was this wretched 
pride fostered, only to end in—in murder?” 

The King burst into one of his uncon- 
trollable fits of laughter, and Penelope, too 
angry to answer, moved away. 

“Stop!” he cried, “stop, girl; don’t tell 
Grey barrow, or he would seize it, he would 
gamble it away. The devil take——” 

But Penelope had already closed the 
door, and behind her she seemed to hear 
the mad laughter of her father following 
her down the haunted passage. She even 
heard him draw the bolt again as his 
laughter mingled with his cry of “The 
devil take you!” 

When Penelope found herself once more 
in her room, she felt quite overcome with 
fear and misery. Betty was waiting for 
her, wondering where she had gone, but 
even to Betty the Princess could not re- 
veal her father’s condition. Most likely 
she knew it from Jim Oldcorn, but the 
family pride was too great to ask for 
sympathy, even from an old retainer. 

“You must eat, Miss Penelope,” urged 
Betty ; “you do look like a ghost, that’s 
sure,” 

“Tell the Duke I will not come down- 
stairs this evening. I will go to bed. I 
don’t wish to see any one. Don’t ask me 
any questions, Betty.” 

“Poor love! Poor love! This has all 
come of going to London, Miss Penelope. 
It is all along of that. Didn’t I say there 
would no good come of it? It’s a wicked 
place, and Jim Oldcorn says he’ll never 
set foot there not as long as he lives.” 

“T should like to be there now, any- 
where, anywhere away from here,” said 
Penelope wearily. 

“Good Lord, Miss Penelope, how the 
times is changed, you speaking against the 
Rothery valley! Well, to be sure, times is 
changed.” 

Then Penelope, weary and hopeless, 
retired early to bed, and for the first. time 
since Forster's departure she fell into a 
sound sleep. It was a disturbed sleep, 
certainly, and for some time she was 
troubled with wild dreams, in which she 





seemed to hear her father’s mad laughter. 
But after a time these dreams changed, and 
she saw before her the form of Philip, but 
so changed, so sad, that she cried out in 
fear. Her very soul seemed frozen with 
the agony of the sight, and with the look of 
reproach in his eyes. Indeed, so vivid was 
this dream, that at last the strength of her 
fear awakened her, and she started up with 
a cry on her lips: “Philip! Philip!” 

In a second she began to realise that she 
had only been dreaming, but even then the 
dream seemed more like a vision which 
must be true, than a mere picture of the 
imagination. 

She stretched out her arms, as if she 
could by so doing thrust aside the impres- 
sion which had so much pained her. It 
was there close to her. Philip was there 
with his kind, reproachful face, gazing so 
inexpressibly sadly at her, that though now 
fully awake, she called out aloud : 

“ Oh, go away! Go away!” 

The moonlight came slowly flickering 
round about, and she saw that it was her 
own garments on a great arm-chair which 
had taken the shape of the dead man. It 
had all been imaginary, a phantom of the 
mind, but. as she hastily threw on her 
dressing - gown her hands still trembled 
from the fear she had experienced, Surely 
spirit had called to spirit, for never before 
had she felt like this; it was a dream that 
had the force of a vision, and which thrilled 
her with dread. 

There seemed to be no air in the room, 
though every now and then she could hear 
a gust of wind sweeping across the courtyard 
on its way to the lake, where it would 
gather strength round the base of the lonely 
hills and raise the water into miniature 
waves. 

But the spiritual presence was still there, 
and, hurrying across to the window, she 
hastily opened it. The fresh cold air re- 
vived her, and for one moment she felt that 
she could breathe more freely. Then, lifting 
her eyes towards the cloud-swept heavens, 
she wondered how she would in future 
escape from such moments, She could not 
bear them; if they returned often a new 
misery would be added to her life, a new 
torture of which she had no previous 
experience. She leant her head against the 
casement, and wearily closed her eyes. When 
she opened them again she was roused by 
seeing a strange thin cloud of blackness 
sweeping across the yard. It seemed as 
if the clouds she had lately seen traversing 
the path of the moon had descended upon 
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earth, but the next moment Penelope’s 
heart seemed to stand still, for, looking 
sideways to where the sky was shut out by 
the high turret, she saw whence came the 
cloud. It was smoke, and the turret must 
be on fire. Some of the smoke silently 
ascended in thin wreaths ; some, wind-blown, 
was carried past her windows to journey on 
no one knew whither. The truth was at 
once clear for her. 

Fire! The turret was on fire, and she 
had left her father there. 

The Winskells were brave by nature, and 
danger had a specially bracing effect upon 
their nerves. A moment before the Princess 
had felt crushed and weak, now she did not 
hesitate for a moment. She hurried on her 
clothes with incredible speed, and then, 
wrapping her black fur cloak around her, 
she opened the door and ran down stairs. 

Her uncle’s room was some way distant ; 
should she go first to him or first to the 
turret? For an instant she hesitated, then 
a terrible fear swept over her. Her father 
had bolted the door after her. Suppose he 
himself had stayed in the room, and suppose 
he were unable to get out! She must go 
first to him; so on she ran, down the steps 
and into the great hall, too anxious to call 
out, and with but one idea in her mind: 
the turret was on fire, and her father was 
there. As she passed down the passage she 
remembered that there was a bell close by, 
and she pulled it violently; then on she 
flew, and pushing open the great swing 
door, she suddenly found herself enveloped 
in smoke. It was true; the fire must be 


within the room where her father had so 


lately been seen. She rushed across the 
smoke-filled passage, and seized the door- 
handle. The door resisted; it was still 
bolted from within, 


Now she called out aloud: “Father, 





father!” She placed her eye to the lock, 
fancying she heard the King’s voice, but 
she could not be sure of this, so without 
pausing another moment she rushed away, 
calling out with all her strength : 

“Fire ! fire !” 

Before she got to the end of the passage 
she met the butler, then Betty, and soon 
after the Duke himself hastened towards 
her. He had smelt the smoke and had also 
been roused by the bell. 

‘Come, help ; fetch some tools. The door 
of the turret is bolted. He—the King— 
was there last night ; he must be there still.” 

“Impossible! He never sleeps there,” 
said the Duke. “‘ Where is Oldcorn? Send 
some one for him.” 

The smoke drove them back several 
times. Then there came a sudden change 
of the wind, and the black pillar rolled off 
in another direction, so that it was just 
possible for the men to begin the work of 
battering in the door, That was the only 
way possible, and the heavy blows fell 
thick and fast, rousing strange hollow 
echoes along the stone passages. When 
Oldcorn and some more of the shepherds 
came running up, the less stalwart made 
room for them. 

“ Look ! look!” cried Betty, opening the 
small door which led into the courtyard, 
“the fire has run up to the second floor ; 
certain sure it will reach the roof of the 
turret.” 

“From whence it may run across to the 
new building,” said the Duke, horror- 
struck. ‘Come, my men, make haste ; we 
must force an entrance. Williams, ri ring the 
great bell which calls up the village folk ; 
they will make a chain to the Rothery. lf 
this turret alone is doomed, there will be no 
great harm done ; but it will be a race with 
the fire.” 
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